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MEMOIR OF DAVID DOULL, OF EDINBURGH. 


Our late beloved friend was born at Bower, in 
the county of Caithness, in the year 1783. He 
was strictly educated by religious parents, in the 
communion of the established Church of Scotland. 

About the sixteenth year of his age, he was 
much impressed by the earnest preaching of the 
brothers Haldane, who at that time visited the 
north of Scotland, and, by their faithful labors, 
aroused many to a more diligent search after the 
things belonging to their peace. 

In the year 1803, when the expected French 
invasion caused so many volunteer militia regi- 
ments to be raised, he, with numbers of his own 
age in that district, enrolled his name in the 
Ross-shire Fencibles; when, a few months later, 
the regiment was embodied for service in other 
parts of the kingdom, a sense of honor led him 
to continue in the ranks, notwithstanding the 
urgent dissuasions of his parents; and, in after 
years, he gratefully traced the Hand, that had 
overruled this for his good. 

Advancing towards manhood, he became dis- 
satisfied with some of the doctrines held by 
the Presbyterians, more particularly their strong 
views on absolute election and reprobation; and 
anxiously¢searched the New Testament for pas- 
sages bearing-on that doctrine. While doing 
so, our Saviour’s discourse with the woman of 
Samaria made a deep, impression on his mind, 
leading him to fear that hjf diligent observance 
of religious forms was véry far from being that 
spiritual worship, required from those who would 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

His regiment was at this time quastered in 
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Aberdeen, and here, as in other towns, he visited 
various places of worship, seeking, but not finding 
rest. One day, passing along the street, he saw 
the door of the Friend’s Meeting House open, 
and turned im It was the Week-day Meeting, 
and composed only of four individuals, very poor 


, as to the things of this world; but, sensible of a 


solemnity whilst sitting with them, which he had 
never felt before, he was induced to go again and 
again, and, one day, the late John Wigham (then 
of Edinburgh), whilst visiting the Friends in the 
north of Scotland, was present, and spoke from 
the passage in John iv., which has already been 
alluded to, setting forth the spirituality of Christ’s 
kingdom, afd the fulness and freeness of Gospel 
grace. His words were as a nail fastened in a 
sure place, and froj-that day David Doull sought 
all opportunities of attending Friends’ Meetings 
and of becoming acquainted with their views. 

As his convictions deepened, some difficulties 
naturally arose from his position ; but, through- 
out, he met with the most courteous consideration 
from his superior officers, who so arranged his 
duties, that nothing was required to which he 
then felt a conscientious objection. Indeed, so 
great was their kindness, that, at all times, they 
freely granted leave of absence for his attending 
meetings, even for several days together, when 
Quarterly, or other meetings, were held at a dis- 
tance from the place where he was stationed. 

The sincerity of his principles commanded re- 
spect, being proved by his refusal to accept 
promotion, on account of the oath required ; and 
when, in 1814, the regiment being disbanded, he 
left the army, declining an advantageous appoint- 
ment on the staff, the friendship and esteem 
which prompted this offer were not lessened, but 
often manifested in after years. 

He then spent some time in Glasgow, where, 
in 1817, he became a member of the Society of 
Friends, to whose principles and practices he 
remained warmly attached during the remainder’ 
of his life, and in 1819, he finally settled in 
Kdinburgh. 

Whilst in the army, the various movements of 
his regiment, principally in the eastern and 
southern counties of England, introduced him 
toa large acquaintance among Friends, who re- 
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ceived him with much kindness and openness, 
and remembering, through after life, with warm 
gratitude, the hospitality and friendliness shown 
to him astranger, he sought, in his turn, to extend 
the same to others. 

After many years of active and useful exertion, 
the infirmities of age began to weigh upon him, 
and his health gradually declined. His last ill- 
ness confined him to his room upwards of a year, 
but his patience, and trust in the love of his 
Heavenly Father, and his reliance on the atone- 
ment of his Saviour, once offered for all, never 
faltered. 

In the last letter he wrote, 6th month, 1857, 
(when propped up in bed), he says, “I do not 
like to say much about myself, except that my 
Heavenly Father deals mercifully with me. I 
am preserved quiet and content in my lot, 
believing nothing strange has happened me, 
and trusting the Lord has not forgotten to be 
gracious.” The death of his third son, a few) 
months before his own removal, was a close trial 
to his affectionate nature; but he was enabled, 
amid his sorrow, to rejoice that his beloved child, 
through redeeming mercy, had entered on that 
eternal rest, where he trusted so soon to join him. 
Amid weakness and suffering he daily uttered 
praises for abounding mercies, and peacefully 
departed this life, Ist, month 8th 1858, in his 
75th year ; 

‘*For the peace of God divinely o’er his thankful 
spirit rolled, 

While the faithful Hand he trusted, led him gently 
to the fold.’’ 


—Annual Monitor. 


——~18— 


ON THE RISE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.S. 


The distinguishing Doctrines of Friends. 
(Concluded from page 596.) 

It should never be forgotten that Quakerism 
does not consist in testimonies. Quakerism is 
not a theory, it isa practice. It is not religion in 
the ideal,—it is religion in action; and its testi- 
monies are, therefore, but the expression of some 
general features in which all who act consistent- 
ly with the requirements of truth are found to 
agree. 

Now, if I have succeeded in producing a 
tolerably clear impression of the religious con- 
victions of Friends, and of their views in regard 
to the duty of exemplifying them in their ac- 
tions, it will be evident that two very important 
practical consequences must follow from the car- 
tying out of the foregoing principles. Immediate 
and unreserved allegiance to a spiritual Sovereign, 
whose communications are addressed to the heart, 
and are directed to interests infinitely beyond 
those of temporal policy, may often produce a 
situation at conflict with the arrangements of 
human society. This was the case with the 
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position of Friends in regard both to the Church 
and the State. Implicit and literal obedience to 
the will of Christ was, in many respects, antago- 
nistie to compliance with the existing order of 
human arrangements, as established by ecclesias- 
tical and political laws, and placed Friends at 
variance with the authority of both. This variance 
arose, not from any objection entertained by 
Friends to the validity of human authority in 
things temporal; this would have shown that 
their principles were wrong, because it would 
have contravened a plain command of Scripture, 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake ;” but it arose from the in- 
trusion of the temporal authority into spiritual 
things, where they perceived it had no divine 
sanction, and therefore, noright standing. Christ 
alone could rule in all things pertaining to the 
conscience. Laws made in the strength of hu- 
man judgment alone could hardly be expected to 
stop precisely at those limits where human au- 
thority ends. In so far as they relate to the 
duties of religion, they must be in imminent 
danger of interfering with the freedom of con- 
science. Even supposing them free from tyran- 
nical and selfish motives, they are from their 
nature fixed and unalterable, except by a difficult 
and formal process of legislation. Religion is a 
progressive work, and a law well adapted for one 
religious state will probably become retardatory 
to religious progress, and, therefore, oppressive 
to the consciences of some, long before the ad- 
vancement of the bulk calls for its reform. The 
whole series of Acts of Parliament having any 
reference to religious matters, that were passed 
from the time of Henry VIII. to that of 
Charles II., were calculated to be grievously op- 
pressive to all those who should profess allegiance 
to any other than a temporal sovereign. In the 
Act of Elizabeth, which contains the Oath of 
Supremacy, the queen is declared to be the only 
supreme governor of this realm, as well in all 
spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes, as 
temporal. The spirit which breathed through 
this Act was maintained and confirmed in sub- 
sequent Acts, so that a follower of Jesus was 
placed in many respects in the position of choos- 
ing “ whether it was right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto men more than unto God.” 
Wherever the necessity for this choice arose, 
Friends did not hesitate to assert the infinitely 
pre-eminent claim of the divine will, as made 
known in the plain language of Scripture, con- 
firmed and enlightened by the Holy Spirit, to 
the implicit and uncompromising obedience of 
every rational creature. This complete subordi- 
nation of human authority in spiritual things, 
and the enthronement of Christ as the ever- 
present, active Head and Guide of his spiritual 
Church on the earth, led, as 1 have before ob- 
served, to two most important practical conse- 
quences. It led Friends to see that there was 
no church existing, with whose mode of conduct- 
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ing public worship, and with whose forms of; The second great practical consequence to 
church discipline, they could entirely unite. | which the adoption of the views above described 
They likewise felt that it was necessary for them | was found to lead, was what I have called a re- 
to uphold a very different standard from most| adjustment of the limits of human anthority. 
other professing Christians, in carrying out their | These views could not be carried out, and obedi- 
religious convictions, and in asserting the pre-|ence rendered at the same time to human laws 
dominance of the authority of Christ in matters} which were opposed to them. Hence it became 
of conscience over the obligations of human law. | necessary to claim exemption from conformity to 

Thus driven from their old religious moorings, | any legal requirements which trenehed upon re- 
they felt the double task imposed upon them, of} ligious liberty. If this exemption were not 
re-adjusting their own Church upon the founda-| allowed, its claimants must be prepared patient- 
tion of Christ’s immediate authority, and of|ly to abide by the consequences of their non- 
re-adjusting the limits of human authority, so as | compliance, and assert the validity of their claim 
to confine the latter within the bounds of properly | by a submissive and patient demeanor under the 
secular and social interests. Of the form which | trials to which their nonconformity might subject 
our own Church has assumed in accordance with | them. 
these views, those details which relate to our Meek endurance for conscience’ sake has 
mode of public worship have necessarily been| ever afforded the noblest scenes which the his- 
described in the notice of the principles which | tory of the world presents. Martyrdom in some 
led to them. It is unnecessary to go into the | of its degrees seems a necessary attendant on the 


particulars of the Church government, which has| establishment of great principles, and it forms 
gradually grown up from the adoption of these : argument of which the world has always felt 


principles. 

The views which presided over these arrange- 
ments are exhibited in the following passages 
from the Yearly Meeting’s Epistles for 1700 
and 1703 :—“ Finally, dear friends, keep all your 
meetings, as well those for good order, charity, 
and Christian discipline, as those set apart en- 
tirely for the worship of God, in his love, and in 
the name, power and peaceable Spirit of his dear 
Son, Jesus Christ, which is the alone true au- 
thority of all our meetings, for without Him we 
can do nothing. And in his blessed power stand 
fast in righteous judgment over all unruly and 
disorderly spirits, that would break in upon the 
good order and discipline settled amongst us, as 
well as over all those that seek to lay waste the 
testimony of truth, and cause the offence of the 
cross to cease,” (Folio Edition, p. 88). “And,|of human power and those of the divine au- 
dear friends, our Monthly and Quarterly Meet-| thority, and they have been ever since steadily 


the foree. How many noble examples do the 
annals of our Society present, in which the con- 
sequences of religious dissent have been borne 
with exemplary fortitude and Christian resigna- 
tion, full of instruction and encouragement to 
others! Scenes like these are the stones upon 
which the edifice of religious liberty is built, 
and if we look back to the earliest promulgation 
of the Christian religion, its subsequent gradual 
liberation from the papacy, and the further ad- 
vance of its principles at a period long after- 
wards, and the still higher spirituality of our 
early Friends, we find each story of this grand 
edifice erected at the cost of suffering and death, 
and its floors paved with the tombstones of 
martyrs. Friends established in their minds a 
clear line of demarcation between the true limits 


ings being set up and established by the power,| engaged to carry out their convictions in this 
and in the wisdom of God, (which is the authority | important direction. When Friends arose, these 
of those meetings,) all Friends are tenderly de-| limits were far from being in their right place. 
sired and advised carefully to keep to and in that) They are happily now nearer to it than they were 
authority, and therein manage all business and| then; but, even now, the circumference to which 
affairs of the said meetings in discharge of their| man desires to stretch his power encroaches on 
duty to God and his Church, and not expect or| the regions properly the prerogative of God 
depend upon this meeting for particular direction | alone. 

from time to time how they shall proceed in the| We have reason thankfully to believe that the 
management of the concerns of those meetings| Society to which we belong has been instru- 
relating to truth’s testimony and service: but} mental, by its long and consistent protest in favor 
wait for and depend upon the power and wisdom | of religious liberty, in promoting the advance of 
of God for counsel and direction in such matters | right and Christian views on this important sub- 
and cases as may come before them; and let the| ject, and I would close this imperfect sketch b 
man’s part and natural wisdom and attainments|a hope that none will consider that the high 
be subject to the Spirit and power of God, which | functions delegated to us are yet fully dis 
will truly edify the body in love, righteousness | charged, but that a long course of usefulness to 
and peace. And if any decline from, or let fall, | the cause of Christianity is still before us, if we 
any branch of their testimony, that such may in| hold on our way, and keep close to the pointings 
the wisdom and authority of truth be dealt with, | of that Spiritual Guide, who so remarkably led 
and therein mercy and judgment exercised in| and enlightened our forefathers in the Trath— 
their proper places.” (p. 95). London Friend. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
EDUCATION—COMPENSATION TO TEACHERS. 


We commend to the serious consideration 
and practical application of the readers of Friends’ 
teview, the following remarks by Joseph W. 
Aldrich, Principal of Friends’ Select School for 
Boys, in Philadelphia. They are extracted from 
his Address before the Graduating Class on the 

9th of Fifth month :— 

“ But I cannot dismiss this opportunity, with- 
out alluding somewhat to the present condition 
of education amongst us. To you, parents, it is 
a subject of the deepest moment; one which is 
intimately connected with the present and _last- 
ing welfare of your children. Next to the 
guarded religious education of the child, the 
proper development of its intellectual powers is 
undoubtedly most important. When we consider 
the value of youth as a period for acquiring know- 


ledge, upon which so much is dependent, the | 


responsibility which rests both upon parent and 
teacher, in regard to its proper improvement 
cannot fail to be recognized as very great. Edu- 
cation must commence at home. Upon the 
mother, in the earlier years of the child, devolves 
principally the duty of its training. It cannot 
be taught too early implicit habits of obedience. 
It cannot be impressed too early with a sense of 
religious responsibility. 

“So powerful is the influence exerted by the 
mother at this plastic period of existence, that it 


seldom ceases to exert a powerful and visible ef- 
fect, either for good or evil, through life. 

“The habits of the pupil on entering school 
are generally a pretty sure index of the social 


atmosphere at home. If he has been taught 
the lesson of obedience, it manifests itself in a 
dutiful and habitual regard for discipline, and in 
a cheerful attention to the instructions of his 
teachers. If, on the contrary, he has had his 
own way at home, and has become the governor 
instead of the governed, it soon demonstrates 
itself in resistance to needful restraint, and in 
general antagonism to good order. 

“ This laxity of discipline at home is too often, 
I fear, the result of an impression, on the part 
of parents, that the school to which they propose 


sending the child will correct his bad habits. | 


What though he may defy authority at home, 
and may contract other habits which are the 
natural result of this lapse from duty, yet 
West Town, or Select School, or Haverford will 
reform him! This result no doubt sometimes | 
occurs ; but does not this imprudent course more | 
frequently terminate in stamping upon the boy 


for the parent, and, like the parent, is responsi- 
ble for a neglect of his duties. Whoever allows 
his children to enter school with loose notions of 
morals or discipline, interferes materially with 
the rights of others. He tacitly claims for his 
pupil time and attention of the teacher which 
should have been the equal property of all. Nay, 
more ; he frequently excludes the better scholars, 
because parents who are careful of their children 
at home will not, without great reluctance, place 
them in a school where they will be surrounded 
by associations of this character. 

“ Supposing, then, the child has received a 
proper home education; make for him a careful 
selection of a school. In this selection, be not 
too much influenced by secondary considerations, 
such as beauty of location, the fashionable air of 
the establishment, or the popularity of the insti- 
tution; but look well to the morals maintained 
in it, and to the character of the instruction im- 
parted. 

“When the choice has been once made adhere 
to it, unless there be some very important reason 
for achange. It takes a scholar from three to 
six months to become acclimated to a new school; 
and until this is effected, very little progress will 
be made by him in his studies. Some children 
are kept so much on the move by this mistaken 
policy, as materially to interfere with their edu- 
cation. One school, even though of inferior 
recommendations, steadily attended, will accom- 
plish more for the pupil than half a dozen of 
superior grade, visited in succession for three or 
six months. 

“ Be careful that the child, when it has once 
entered school, attend it regularly. Let nothing 
but sickness, or the most urgent necessity, inter- 
fere with this punctual attendance. 

“Frequent absences tend to discourage the 
scholar by throwing him behind his class-mates ; 
and even when his former position is regained, 
result, not rarely, in a loss of interest, from his 
imperfect comprehension of the portions studied 
during his absence. 

“ It may, perhaps, be well worthy of serious con- 
sideration, whether the present system of educa- 
tion, which compels the student to leave school 
at so early an age, is the most judicious that could 
be adopted. 

“ It is certainly a subject of deep regret, that 
he should be obliged to leave his instructors just 
at the time when his unfolding powers of intel- 
lect enable him to grasp intellige ntly the subjects 
‘of his studies, and to appreciate the scope and 
desirableness of 8 complete education. Nor is it 


a character which he never loses? The responsi-! alone the development of the intellect that suf- 


bility of home training rests upon the parent, | fers by this course. 


and he cannot free himself from it. To expect 


the teacher to perform the duty which he has 


neglected, is to impose double labor upon him. 
“Tt is the teacher's province to carry on at 

school the home government of a well-regulated 

household. During the time of school he acts 


The parent, influenced by 
a desire to see his son, at his majority, master of 
and settled in business, frequently places him, at 


| the very age when he most needs a careful over- 


‘sight, in some large mercantile establishment, 
with associates often of very questionable morals, 
and where at seasons, business has no direct 





demands upon his time. U nder these circum- 

stances it not unfrequently happens that he falls 

into habits, and forms associations, which prove 

a disadvantage to him through life. 
* * 


* * * 


“T believe, that, were the period of majority 
fixed at twenty-five, as in some parts of Europe, 
instead of the present age, and the additional 
time thus gained were given to acquiring a more 
complete education, it would be a positive bless- 
ing to the community :—that we should all live 
more rationally, by thus checking a precocious 
development, which is peculiarly American ; ; that 
there would be many less failures in business, be- 
cause the judgment would become more matured, 
before entering upon it; and that the merchant 
would, by this arrangement, possess both more 
health and wealth at fifty than he now does. 

“How frequently do we hear intelligent per- 
sons of this class regretting the loss of the 
golden opportunity to acquire information? How 
much might the sphere of their usefulness have 
been extended, had these facilities been length- 
ened out to them ? 

“Tf I have been thus free in commenting on 
the duties of parents, in regard to education, | 
shall not spare those defects in my own profes- 
sion which retard its progress amongst us. 

“Teaching, amongst other denominations in 
this country, has already assumed the position of 
an independent profession, and in our own Society 
is certainly tending in that direction. 

“That it is an occupation requiring peculiar 
qualifications for its successful prosecution, will 
be denied by no one who has had any experience 
in the management of schools. That compara- 
tively few of all who enter upon it, possess these 
qualifications, is equally well established. Prob- 
ably not more than one in five or six has the 
natural tact to govern a school properly; I say 
natural, because I am convinced, that unless 
some innate fitness, in this respect, is possessed, 
it cannot be acquired. A teacher who cannot 
govern well, cannot efficiently instruct. To this 
qualification must be superadded an ability to 
instruct, and a facility in illustration; a ready 
fund of knowledge on many subjects, a patience 
untiring, and an equanimity not easily disturbed. 
I think I may safely assert that not more than 
one-half of all the teachers now employed in the 
Society have the knowledge requisite for the 
successful discharge of their duties. 

“A great mistake is undoubtedly made in our 
schools, by entrusting the instruction of the 
younger children to persons of limited attain- 
ments. This is at present, perhaps in some de- 
gree, unavoidable; but my experience leads me 
to the conclusion, that the less advanced pupils 
need at least as well-qualified teachers as the 
older ones. Under the present system, much 
that is learned in many of the primary schools, 
is to be unlearned as the scholar becomes more 
advanced. Every teacher who has noticed the 
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marked ‘effect of interesting collateral informa- 
tion, such as experience alone can suggest, upon 
even the most elementary studies, in arousing 
and fixing the attention of this class of scholars, 
will testify to the correctness of this position. 
Geography may thus be made a wondrous tale of 
travel, every place of importance being impress- 
ed on the memory, by some remarkable circum- 
stance of history, climate or production. Grammar 
may thus become something more than the mere 
declension of nouns, or the « conjugation of verbs, 
or the frigid repetition of rules and correction of 
false syntax. 

“ Were you in possession of a diamond of great 
value, which you were desirous of having cut 
and polished, so as to bring out all its beauties, 
would you not naturally endeavor toselect the best 
lapidary, even at considerable trouble and expense ? 

“The intellectual and moral faculties of your 
children are gems more precious than those of 
Golconda or the diamonds of Brazil, and yet 
they are too lightly entrusted to the hands of the 
inexperienced, to be nicked and marred, and 
perhaps despoiled entirely of their beauty. But, 
it will be said, ‘we place our children in the 
schools of Friends, and appoint competent com- 
mittees to obtain teachers.’ This is all true. 
Those committees serve you faithfully, procure 
the best teachers they can in the Society, and 
make as satisfactory reports as can reasonably be 
expected, and yet your children are frequently 
but indifferently taught. And whyso? Simply 
because, for a long course of years, such scanty 
inducements have been held out to teachers, 
that very few young men have been found wil- 
ling to prosecute teaching as a settled business. 
It is often entered upon merely as a stepping 
stone to some more lucrative occupation; and 
thus it results, that our schools are supplied with 
a succession of inexperienced teachers. Further, 
too little discrimination is made between the 
value of the services of the qualified and expe- 
rienced, and of those who are beginners in the 
business. 

“Tn all other employments, the laborer re- 
ceives a remuneration bearing some ratio to the 
character of his services, and to his experience. 

“ That is just ;—for it is not only a proper re- 
ward to long and well-directed exertions, but 
forms a healthful stimulus to those who are less 
proficient. This principle is now generally re- 
cognized in schools out of our Society, and is 
slowly forcing a reluctant assent in it. 

“Tf, then, the supply of teachers of the right 
qualifications is at the present time so deficient, 
what is the natural remedy ? 

“ The answer is at hand. 

“Through your committees hold out higher 
inducements for good instruction : these commit- 
tees are but your agents, selected to carry out 

your wishes in these matters. If you are satis- 
fied with indifferent schools, they may regret the 
indifference, but I do not see well how they can 
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correct it. But if it be your individual and 
prevailing sentiment, that you will patronize no- 
thing but a good course of instruction, and are 
willing to support it, they will cheerfully aid you 
in realizing your wishes. 

“Tn other kinds of business, experience shows 
that the best article is the cheapest in the end ; 
and so, especially, is it the case in education. 

“Secure, then, the best teachers, and afford 
them a remunerative compensation.” 

seiailgipctine 


REMARKABLE INCIDENTS. 


During the voyage of William Ellis from 
Mauritius to the Cape of Good Hope, on his 
return from Madagascar to England in 1857, the 
following interesting incidents occurred :— 


“Tt was the season of cyclones, or hurricanes, 
and these atmospheric disturbances are as fre- 
quent and as violent in the neighborhood of 
Mauritius as in any other part of the world. A 
few days after we had left the island we experi- 
enced assevere a gale and as high a seaas I remem- 
ber ever to have witnessed either off Cape Horn 
or the Cape of Good Hope. We could only 
show canvas enough to keep the ship steady, and 
yet were driven along at a fearful rate, while the 
sea broke in cascades first over one side of the 
bulwarks and then over the other; and, rolling like 
a torrent fore and aft as the ship rose or sank 
with the waves, swept away every thing that was 
not secured by fastenings. Our captain regarded 
it as the tail of a hurricane, more especially as 
the wind changed rapidly to opposite quarters. 
After the second day, however, the weather be- 
came moderate, and we pursued our voyage 
without inconvenience. 

“Two days afterwards, viz., on the 21st of 
January, while sitting in the captain’s state-room 
waiting for him to mark our position on the 
chart, I took from his shelves a book in which I 
soon became interested. When we had looked 
at the chart I remarked that I had met with an 
old friend whom I did not expect to find on 
board the England, and held up “The Loss of 
the Winterton, East Indiaman,” by the late Mr. 
Buchan, of Kelloe, observing that I knew the 
author, from whom I had many years ago re- 
ceived a copy of his book. 

“ Captain Dundas replied that Mr. Buchan was 
related to his mother, and that the captain of 
the Winterton was his grandfather. I then 
recollected that Dundas was the name of the 
captain who had perished in the wreck. After 
remarking that we were not far from the place 
where the wreck occurred, Captain Dundas went 
on deck. In a few moments I heard the ery, 

‘A wreck ! a wreck !’ and, hastening to the poop, 
saw on the larboard bow a small flag or signal of 
blue cloth, distinct among the tops of the waves, 
and about two miles off. In a few minutes more 


white man and a man of color, sitting upon it, 
up to the waist in the sea. 

“The flag of the England had been hoisted— 
symbol of help and deliverance—to signal to the 
castaways that they were seen, and the ship's 
course was altered. Meanwhile, one of the boats 
was lowered, and, manned by five stout, willing 
hands, was pushed off toward the raft. While 
the oars rattled with each stroke, and the light 
boat seemed to spring over the waves, with our tall, 
stout second officer, Mr. Peters, standing with the 
steer-oar in the stern, every eye on board was 
stretched toward the same point; the sailors 
leaning over from the forecastle and fore rigging; 
the officers and passengers straining over the 
bulwarks of the poop; ladies with their children, 
all gazing with the most intense interest as our 
boat approached the raft. No one moved; not 
a word was uttered; even breathing seemed 
difficult; but when the first man, and then the 
second—stiff, benumbed, and swollen with water 
—had been safely lifted into the boat, the pent-up 
feeling found utterance in the almost simulta- 
neous exclamation, ‘ 7'hey are saved !’ which was 
heard from stem to stern along the side of our 
ship. Some persons near me wept, others seem- 
ed ready to faint under emotions of sympathy 
and joy. 

“Qur boat was soon alongside, and, swollen, 
bruised and bleeding, the men were helped over 
the ship’s side into the cabin. Not wishing to 
add to the pressing crowd, I remained on deck. 
A few moments afterward I heard the captain 
eall, ‘Mr. Ellis! here is a Sandwich Islander. 
Come and speak to him.’ I went into the cabin, 
where the two men were sitting on the deck. The 
white man was the captain of a ship which had 
been upset in the violent gale two days before, 
when every one on board, twenty-two in number, 
except the two just rescued, had perished. The 
islander, a young man, was one of the crew ; and, 
having made no answer to the questions address- 
ed to him by our humane captain, I had been 
ealled down. 

“The man was sitting on the deck, his head 
bent down, and his long, black, and dripping 
hair hanging over his eyes and down his face. 
Looking at him, I said,‘ Aroha, ehoaino, aroha :’ 
Salutation, dear friend—affection. The man 
lifted up his head, swept with his hand his long, 
black hair to one side of his forehead, and, look- 
ing earnestly at me like one to whom conscious- 
ness was but just returning, and startled by the 
sound of his native language, returned my 
salutation. In answer to a few inquiries he 
told me he was a native of Oahu, the island on 
which I had at one time resided. He said he 
was up aloft furling sail, when the ship suddenly 
went over, and all, in an instant, were plunged 
into the deep ; that there were other islanders on 
board, but they soon sank. The doctor of our 
ship then gave the men a little suitable refresh- 


I discerned a sort of raft, with two figures, a! ment, and they were wrapped in flannels and put 
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to bed. Captain Dundas took the raft, a very | lonely solitude of a distant ocean, amid the perils 
fragile affair, and brought it to England, intend-| of shipwreck, and the prospect of death; and [ 
ing to deposit it in the Crystal Palace. mention this circumstance for the encouragement 
“The next day I went down to the berth | of other laborers in the cause of humanity and 
where the Sandwich Islander was lying, and | religion, that they may cast their bread upon the 
found him very much revived. After conversing | waters and labor on, in the assurance that no 
with him about the wreck and the loss of all his| sincere effort will be altogether in vain, though 
shipmates, I said, ‘God has very mercifully pre-| its results should never be known. 
served you. You must remember his goodness,} “The ship from which these two men were 
and pray to him.’ He said, ‘1 did pray to him| saved was the Henry Crappo, from Dartmouth, 
in the night, when I was in the sea. I did pray} Massachusetts, a whaler, full, and homeward 
to God in the morning, when I saw the captain;|bound. Many particulars of their peril were 
I prayed that we might be saved. And God| afterward related to us by the captain. While 
sent away death, and sent your ship, and we are! drifting on their raft they had been pursued by 
here.’ I said,‘I am glad you prayed to God.|two sharks. One attempted to seize them, but 
You must be thankful to God, and serve him,| by drawing up their legs from the water as well 
and love him. You must try to praise God in| as they were able, and chopping at their assail- 
your future life.’ ant with a small hatchet found in the fragment 
“T then repeated the first two lines of a|of the boat of which their raft was constructed, 
hymn which I had written, among the first ever | they succeeded in driving him away. ‘hey had 
composed in the languaye of the Sandwich | been two days and two nights in the sea, and the 
Islands, when I was a missionary in that coun-| only refreshment they had had was a small lime 
try. The lines are these : or lemon which the captain found in his pocket, 
(¢ iy Ateee Kennett and, cutting it in half, divided with his com- 
Se Ais ts tenes * panion, and a piece of pumpkin from their own 
ship, which floated past on the following day. 
“Soon after this incident we reached the Cape 
of Good Hope, where our rescued mariners left 
us to proceed to America. Sailing from this 
port we touched at St. Helena and the Island of 
Ascension, and by the care of a watchful and 
gracious Providence reached England in safety 
on the 20th of March, 1857.” 
gap 
From the British Friend. 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 


A correspondent of the British Friend, refer- 


‘A God of perfection or goodness is our God.’ 
The man’s countenance brightened as I repeated 
these lines, and as soon as I ceased he took up 
the strain where I had left off, repeating the 
two concluding lines and the remaining verses 
with evident satisfaction. I said,‘ Where did 
you learn that hymn?’ He replied, ‘In the 
school of the missionaries at Oahu.’ That was 
the island in which I had resided. I then said, 
‘I wrote that hymn many years ago, when I 
lived in the Sandwich Islands.’ He looked at 
me with still greater astonishment, and said, 
‘Who are you?’ I said,‘I am Mika Eliki,’ 
(the native pronunciation of my name), ‘and [ 
was a missionary at Oahu with Mr. Bingham, Mr. 
Thurston, and others.’ He seemed surprised 
and pleased ; said he knew the missionaries who 
were now at the islands; that his brother was a 
native teacher in the Sandwich Islands, and his 
sister a Christian. 

_“It had been my privilege to labor in harmo- 
nious co-operation with the able and devoted 
American missionaries first sent to the Sandwich 
Islands. Having a knowledge of the language 
at Tahiti, which varies but slightly from that of 
Hawaii, [ had assisted in forming the Hawaiian 
alphabet, and fixing the orthography of the na- 
tive language, as well as in other departments of 
missionary labor. 

“ More than thirty years had passed away since 
I had left those islands, and it was an unexpect- 
ed satisfaction to my own mind to find that the 
Christian sentiments embodied in a simple hymn, 
which had been prepared chiefly with a view to 
implanting seeds of truth in the minds of the 
young, had afforded consolation and support to 
the mind of a native of those islands in the 


ring to an instance of the advocacy of corporal 
punishment in extreme cases, says :— 

“T can scarcely allow the opportunity to pass 
without expressing my entire disapproval of such 
a barbarous act, the relic of the system of edu- 
cation “of other days ;” and which, | trust will 
never be revived. The object of the writer, no 
doubt, is to strengthen the higher and better 
qualities, and to weaken those which are leading 
the poor child astray, therefore, every appliance 
having the opposite tendency should be studiously 
avoided. 

Hence, we ought to abandon every modification 
of harsh conduct towards him. By the discipline 
of blows or stripes no moral or intellectual 
faculty is cultivated. It neither communicates 
knowledge nor ministers to virtue. It excites 
smothered resentment, hatred, and fear; awakens 
and nourishes a propensity to revenge; and 
teaches concealment and artifice, and there its 
influence ends. Thus there are engendered feel- 
ings the very reverse of all that is praiseworthy, 
or that ministers to amendment; its direct and 
necessary tendency is still more deeply and hope- 
lessly to brutalize man, not to reform him. It 
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compels the boy so punished to regard civil 
society which sanctions it as his avowed enemy, 
and, as an inevitable consequence, renders him the 
enemy of his race. It degrades him in his own 
opinion, and out of degradation nothing valuable 
ean arise. As well attempt by the infliction of 
stripes to excite in the sufferer pleasurable feelings 
as either a virtuous emotion or a praiseworthy 
resolution. If such a seeming resolution should 
be formed, it is as unstable as passion, and as 
faithless as hypocrisy. 

Human ingenuity could scarcely devise a 
scheme more entirely calculated to debase a boy, 
confirm him in vice, and unfit him for the society 
of his class, if he were not already unfitted. It 
savors not of the wisdom and sound policy, 
benevolence and clemency, of the doctrines and 
precepts of the blessed Jesus, whose teachings 
are one unbroken series of practical illustrations 
of patience, love, and JSorbearance.” 


Lo EE ET 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 4, 1859. 


New York Yearty Meetina.—This meet- 
ing commenced in the city of New York on the 
27th ult. The number of members in attend- 
ance was thought to be rather smaller than on 
some similar occasions. Certificates were read 
for the following ministers who were present, 
viz., Robert and Sarah Lindsey, from London 
Yearly Meeting, James Jones, Ann Jones and 
Nathan Douglass, from New England, Thomas 
Frazier, from Indiana, and Jemima Shotwell, 
from Philadelphia. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings, except- 
ing Philadelphia, were received, and the reading 
of them was acknowledged as greatly to the 
comfort and edification of the meeting, affording 
renewed evidence of the value of this intercourse 
between brethren of the housebold of faith ; and 
the desire expressed in one of the Epistles, “ that 
nothing may be permitted to mar this brotherly 
intercourse and interchange of Christian regard 
and concern for the welfare one of another,” was 
fully united with. 

In the afternoon, after the re-appointment of 
William Wood as Clerk, and James Congdon as 
his assistant, the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were read, exhibiting, among other 
concerns which received the attention of the 
meeting, the devotion of much time and labor in 
a revision of the entire Discipline, agreeably to 
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the direction of the last Yearly Meeting. Be- 
fore the adjournment it was agreed that the men 
and women should meet in joint session the next 
morning, to have the revised Discipline read. 

Seventh-day, 28th—The joint meeting con- 
vened at 10 o'clock; and, after a season of 
devotion, in which there was a solemn utterance 
of prayer and ministry, the meeting entered upon 
the reading and consideration of “a brief view 
of the doctrines of Christianity, as plainly de- 
clared in the Holy Scriptures, embraced and 
promulgated by our forefathers, and still held 
by the Society of Friends,” which is appropriate- 
ly prefixed to the rules and advices. Entire har- 
mony of feeling and unity of views as regards 
the doctrines appeared, although there was some 
difference of sentiment in respect to the mode of 
expression in one or two cases, and a few slight 
changes were made in the language. 

Proceeding with the rules and advices, rather 
more than one-half of the Diseipline was read 
and considered during the two sittings of this 
day, and the meeting adjourned to meet again 
in joint session on Second-day. 

Meetings for Divine Worship were held on 
First-day, in the upper and lower apartments, 
both morning and afternoon, and were largely 
attended. In the forenoon many persons were 
unable to find seats. All the meetings were felt 
to be seasons of comfort, encouragement and 
awakening, a powerful and living ministry find- 
ing free exercise. 

Second day, 5th mo. 30th. The reading of 
the revised Discipline was finished at the joint 
morning meeting of men and women, and with 
the exception of a few proposed changes which 
were referred to the consideration of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in the evening, it was fully 
approved. The unanimity was indeed remark- 
able, and the discussions which occurred on 
some points, not only exhibited Christian spirit, 
but were of an instructive character, particularly 
to the younger portion of the meeting. The 
belief was expressed, and it was doubtless enter- 
tained generally, that the Meeting for Sufferings 
had been divinely favored in revising the Disci- 
pline, and the Yearly Meeting in coming to a 
judgment upon it. 

At the afternoon sitting of the Men’s Meet- 
ing some progress was made in the consideration 
of the Queries and Answers, and much salutary 
counsel was handed forth. We cannot, thi’ 
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week, give a further account of the proceedings, 


but hope to do so in our next number. 


Marriep, on the 25th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, on Twelfth street, Philada., Josern Ports to 
Reeiva S., daughter of Thomas Kimber, all of this 
city. 

— ~.8) 

Diep, on the 22d of 2d mo. last, Jenv, in the 6th 
year of his age; and on the 28th of 3d mo. last, 
Witus, in the 3d year of his age, sons of John 
Butler, Jr., and Ann, his wife, members of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, 
Ohio. 


, On the 21st of 4th mo. last, near Westville, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, Etten Cosury, wife of Jacob 
Coburn, in the 44th year of her age. She was a 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings, and faithful to 
perform her required duties. She was exemplary in 
deportment and conversation, not only careful in 
speaking of others, but also avoiding lightness. 
During her illness she suffered much pain, but was 
mercifully favored with Divine assistance to bear 
it with meekness and patience. A short time before 
her death, after replying to the question of a friend 
as to the prospect of her recovery, she added, ‘‘ The 
Lord has been with me in six troubles, and He will 
not forsake me in the seventh.’’ Her occasional ex- 
pression was, ‘“‘Thy will, O Lord, not mine, be | 
done !’’ and she was enabled to say she saw nothing 
in her way. Her close was a peaceful one, and her 
friends have a well grounded hope of her having en- 
tered into ‘‘rest.’? The memory of her exemplary 
conversation, and of her patience under suffering, 
is sweet. 


, On the 3d ult., Lovis C., son of Jesse B., and 
Mary Ann Johnson, in the 22d year of his age, a mem- 
ber of West Union Monthly Meeting, Morgan Co. Iod. 


———— 


To the Graduates of the Friends’ Boarding School, 
Providence, R. 1. 


A proposition having been made to hold a Conven- 
tion or ‘‘ Social Gathering ”’ of the former pupils of 
the Friends’ Boarding School, at some convenient 
place in the Sixth month next, that those who formed 
80 pleasant an acquaintance at that institution may 
meet again and renew it ; the undersigned, for them- 
selves and others, request the male graduates of the 
institution to meet at Newport, R. I., on Second day, 
the 13th of the 6th month, (Yearly Meeting week, ) 
for the purpose named. 

As the invitation is extended to all, without regard 
to age, we trust there will be a good response. 


D. C. Baker, Lynn, Mass. 

D. W. Vavueuan, Providence, R. I. 
Isatan Nicnois, Salem, Mass., 
Wiuiam Coase, =“ " 


Fourth month, 1859. 
——~0r 
CITY BOOKSTORE.—RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


I am prepared to supply schools with the reference 
and text books in ordinary use, and with every variety 
of school stationery at Publishers’ and Manufacturers’ 
prices, by the dozen, or at retail. 

The stock of miscellaneous books is large, and 
rigidly excludes the worthless and immoral publica- 
tions of the day. Books not in store, promptly or- 
dered without additional charge. 

Of Friends’ books, I have a good assortment, to 
which additions will be made as required. 


and others. 
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Subscriptions received for ‘‘ The London Friend.” 
The leading European and American Quarterly and 
Monthly Magazines are regularly received. 

Country dealers are invited to examine the stock 
of stationery, which is very large, and is offered to 
cash buyers at wholesale rates. 


2t. WILLIAM R. SMITH. 
to 
From the British Friend. 


EDWARD EVANS, OF NEATH, WALES. 


The death of this young man on the 13th of 
4th month, in his 26th year, after only six days’ 
illness, strikingly reminds us of the uncertainty 
of life, and forcibly revives the injunction, “ Be 
ye therefore ready also; for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 

The great prostration of his strength conse- 
quent upon the nature of the disease, [scarlet 
fever,] and the hopes which were entertained of 
his recovery until the last day of his illness, left 
but little opportunity to ascertain the state of his 
mind, whilst passing through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death. It is, however, highly 
consolatory to know, that from his boyhood his 


| mind had been deeply impressed with the vast 


importance of the salvation of his soul. From 
some of his letters, it appears he had been sub- 
ject to much spiritual conflict and trial. About 
two years since, this was peculiarly his experience, 
when, by the grace of God, he was enabled in 
one of our meetings for worship, to yield obedi- 
ence to what he apprehended was required of him, 
which conduced to the peace of his own mind, 
and to the confirmation of his faith in the Truth 
as it is in Jesus. Since that, to him, eventful 
period, it was obvious to his friends that he was 
favored with a growth in the Truth, and that the 
chastening and refining influences of the Holy 
Spirit were operative on his conduct and conver- 
sation. : 

Naturally of an amiable and benevolent dis- 
position, he took great interest in those institu- 
tions which were established in the town for the 
promotion of education, Bible diffusion, temper- 
ance, and other objects, and was either secretary 
or on the Committees of most of them. Being 
sensibly alive to the truth “that we love the 
children of God when we love God,” of late he 
had devoted nearly all his leisure time to these 
objects, and especially to the temperance cause. 

His cheerful disposition, amenity of manners, 
abnegation of self, quiet energy, and untiring 1n- 
dustry, rendered him a valuable coadjutor in any 
cause ; and the wide-spread and unfeigned sorrow 
for his loss that has been manifested by persons 
of all ranks and parties resident in Neath and the 
immediate neighborhood, unequivocally evidences 
the high estimation in which he was held by 
those who knew him best; thus exemplifying the 
words of Holy Writ, “he who honoreth me, I 
will honor.” 

We shall conclude our notice of this deeply 
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lamented young man, by giving two extracts from 


the local newspapers, which probably will interest 
many of our readers, to the young men among 
whom we affectionately say, “Go ye and do like- 
wise.” 

The following is from the obituary of the 
Cambrian of the 15th April :— 

“Few young men have descended to the tomb 
more universally beloved and esteemed than Mr. 
Evans. Possessing great amiability of disposition, 
considerable talent, and untiring industry in doing 
good, he has for some years most devotedly sup- 
ported the public benevolent institutions in the 
town, both by his generous contributions and 
most efficient services. In all that was estimable 
in human conduct, his career has been short but 
brilliant, and gives a bright example of what may 
be effected by young men whose hearts like his 
are deeply imbued with Christian principles. 
The announcement of his death has caused a 
general gloom to prevail over the town, for it is 
felt the public have sustained an irreparable loss. 
His memory will be long cherished with an af- 
fectionate remembrance by all who knew him. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends, and 
was highly esteemed by that religious body.” 

The following account of his funeral is from the 
Swansea and Glamorgan Herald of the 20th ult: 

“On Saturday the remains of the late Mr. 
Edward Evans, ironmonger, of the firm of Boone 


and Evans, Neath, were consigned to their last 
resting-place in the grave-yard of the Society of 
Friends, adjoining their meeting-house, near the 
Old Castle. 

“Mr. Evans was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and secretary to the South Wales Tem- 


perance Association. In his connection with 
the former, his conduct was such as to secure fur 
him the love and esteem of all; and in his exer- 
tions associated with the latter, few men have 
done more for the cause of temperance, in the 
promulgation of which he was a quiet, earnest, 
and successful worker. 

“The funeral took place at eleven o’clock on 
Saturday forenoon. The whole of the shops in 
the town were closed, and business was entirely 
suspended during the ceremony of interment. 
In addition to the places of business, the whole 
of the public-houses were closed, the deceased 
being held in universal esteem, even by those to 
whose commercial interests he, in the prosecution 
of the cause of temperance, was conscientiously 
opposed. The remains were accompanied to the 
grave by the relatives of the deceased, a large 
number of the Society of Friends, the mayor and 
ex-mayor, the rector, some of the principal 
tradesmen of the town, the children of the 
bands of Hope and the British schools, and a nu- 
merous assemblage of the general inhabitants, 
who embraced the opportunity of testifying their 
respect for one who, during life, had undevia- 
tingly conducted himself as became a Christian 
and a citizen. 
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‘‘ On arriving at the grave-yard, the corpse was 
lowered into the grave, and a most touchin 
spontaneous address was delivered by Miss Price, 
a member of the Society of Friends, who so 
eloquently adverted to the loss they had sustained 
by the death of their beloved brother, that many 
present wept copiously. At the termination of 
the address, the members retired from the grave, 
and entered the chapel, aes where, 
after remaining a considerable time in silence, 
the same lady gave an eloquent and feeling ad- 
dress at greater length than before, and there was 
scarcely one in the chapel who was not deeply 
affected. Silence again intervened for some 
time, when the same lady knelt and offered upa 
most impressive prayer, the congregation standing 
uncovered. Silence again intervened, after which 
the meeting dispersed.” 

en 


From the British Friend. 
QUAKER, A TERM OF REPROACH. 


Having lately read so much in your journal 
about “Quakers,” “ Young Quakers,” &c., and 
as if the word had not signification enough, there 
is now publishing a work ealled Quaker Difi- 
culties, whilst another uses the word “ Quakerdom,” 
I would query whether, in making use of this 
name among ourselves, or in addressing others, 
we are not needlessly encouraging a term of re- 
proach, which I believe, is no more required of 

s, than the continuance of the epithet once 
given in derision to the prophet Elisha. That 
it is given in ridicule is evident, as Palmerston, 
amidst the laughter of the House of Commons, 
lately compared the ballot toa “Quaker’s meet- 
ing.” In France, those who held principles 
similar to Friends were called Inspirants. 

But let us hear what that truly upright man, 
William Savery, says on this subject :— 

“15th.—Got to Osnaburg, and dined at the 
table d’hote with about twenty persons, who 
treated us respectfully; one of them expressed 
his surprise that we adopted in our writings, and 
otherwise, a name that was given us in derision; 
there being something inviting and consistent 
with the character of our Society, in the appel- 
lation of Friends; but foreigners must be at a 
loss for a reason why we continue the name of 
Quakers. Such remarks have been frequently 
made in our travels ; and if the Society had not 
continued it, it is very probable the name of 
Quaker would scarcely have been known at this 
day.” 

A FRIEND. 
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The pleasantest hospitality waiteth not for curi- 
ous costliness, when it can give cleanly suffi- 
ciency. More cometh of pride and greatness— 
friendliness to your own ostentation, than to the 
comfort of the guest.— Sir Philip Sidneys 
Aphorisms. 





HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. 
(Continued from page 607.) 


Many are the denunciations in Scripture 
against Samaria, and they have been fulfilled to 
the very letter. I cannot illustrate this better 
than by quoting the interesting account given by 
the Scotch deputation. “We read over the 
prophecy of Micah (Mich. i. 6) regarding Sa- 
maria, as we drew near to it, and conversed to- 
gether as to its full meaning. We asked Dr. 
Keith what he understood by the expression, ‘I 
will make Samaria as an heap of the field.’ He 
replied, that he supposed the ancient stones of 
Samaria would be found, not in the form of a 
ruin, but gathered into heaps in the same man- 
ner as they do in clearing a vineyard, or as our 
farmers at home clear their fields by gathering 
the stones together. In a little after we found 
the conjecture to be completely verified. We 
halted at the eastern end of the hill,” and “ as- 
cended on foot by a narrow and steep pathway, 
enclosed by rude dykes, the stones of which are 
large, and many of them carved, and these are 
piled rather than built upon one another. Some 
of them are loose, and ready to fall. Indeed the 
whole face of this part of the hill suggests the 
idea that the buildings of the ancient city had 
been thrown down from the brow of the hill. 
Ascending to the’ top, we went round the whole 
summit, and found marks of the same process 
everywhere. The people of the country, in or- 
der to make room for their fields and gardens, 
have swept off the old houses, and poured the 
stones down into the valley ;”* thereby literally 
fulfilling the latter part of the verse above al- 
luded to,— I will pour down the stones thereof 
into the valley.” 

Besides these remains of the ancient city of 
Samaria, there are a great many pillars standing, 
the remnants of a magnificent colonnade, sup- 
posed to be of the time of Herod the Great. 
But the most entire and conspicuous ruin of the 
place is that of the church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, said to be erected over the spot where he 
was buried. ‘This threefold character of the 
ruins was very striking to my mind; Samaritan, 
Pagan, and nominally Christian edifices, all in- 
volved in one common destruction. And can we 
say that the last did not deserve its doom as 
much as the other two? 
surdities of Popery, or the useless ceremonies of 
formal Christianity, appear so revolting as in the 
Holy Land, because there they obviously appear 
a vain mockery of that former dispensation, 
which, when it had served the end for which 
God appointed it, “was abolished,” “for the 
Weakness and unprofitableness thereof.” There 
18 scarcely a place in Palestine where you can 
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Nowhere do the ab-| J 


say to the Jew,—“ Behold the desolation of your | 


Cities 


;’ where he cannot point to the ruined 


* Narrative of a Mission of Enquiry to the Jews 
from the Church of Scotland, p. 293-4. 
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church, and say in return,—“ What meaneth 
this ?” ' 

Dhere isa modern village called Sebustieh 
situated a little way up the hill of Samaria; its 
name is a corruption of Sebaste, the name given 
to Samaria by Herod the Great. The Jews, 
however, seem to have retained the ancient 
name, as the city is always called Samaria in the 
New Testament. 

After travelling rather more than two hours 
farther, we arrived at the town of Nabloos, the 
Shechem of the Old, and Sychar of the New 
Testament. It isa long, narrow town, situated at 
the base of Mount Gerizim, in the valley between 
that hill and Mount Ebal. These mounts of the 
blessing and the curse, (Deut. xxvii. 11-13 ; and 
Josh. viii. 33, 34,) rise each to the height of 
about eight hundred feet above the narrow val- 
ley that divides them, which is here not above 
five hundred yards wide. How affecting to look 
upon Mount Ebal, and remember that the curse 
has come upon Israel to the uttermost! But a 
time shall yet come, when the veil being taken 
from their hearts, all the promised blessings shall 
be theirs. They shall yet be “blessed in the 
city, and blessed in the field.”’* 

This place is full of Scripture recollections : it 
is the first spot mentioned in the promised land. 
After the Lord had said unto Abraham, “ Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred,” 
this was the first. place he came to;+ and here 
the Lord appeared to him and said, “ Unto thy 
seed will I give this land.” Near this Jacob 
spread his tent on his return from Padan-aram, 
and dwelt for a time, until the wickedness of his 
sons in slaying the men of Shechem made a re- 
moval desirable; and the Lord ordered him to 
Bethel. It was here that all Israel assembled to 
make Rehoboam king, and that the revolt of the 
ten tribes took place. It was also one of the 
cities of refuge, to which the man-slayer might 
flee from the avenger of blood. 

“ After the exile, Shechem is mainly known 
as the chief seat of the people, who thenceforth 
bore the name of Samaritans. When the Jews 
returned under Zerubbabel from their exile, and 
began to build Jerusalem and their temple, the 
Samaritans also desired to aid them in the work. 
‘ Let us build with you, for we seek the Lord as 
ve do, and we do sacrifice unto him since the 
days of Esar-haddon.’{ It was the refusal of the 
Jews to admit them to this privilege that gave 
rise to the subsequent hatred between the two 
races.”|| It isa remarkable circumstance that 
to this day there is a small remnant of the Sa- 
maritans still living in this place. They only 
amount to about a hundred and fifty individuals ; 
but they are still as distinet from Jews and 
Gentiles as they were in the days of our Saviour. 
The five books of Moses, or Pentateuch, is the 
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* Deut. xxviii. 3. Gen. xii. 6,7. { Ezra iv. 
| Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. iii. 116. 
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only part of the Bible they receive ; of this they | of where I then was, travelled by this very road; 
have some very ancient manuscripts, and with | the party increasing at every stage of their jour- 
the exception of a few unimportant verbal dif-|ney; “company by company,” until they all 
ferences, their version of the Pentateuch is ex-|“ appeared before God in Zion.” As I thought 
actly the same as that of the Jews. This is one| of this goodly assembly, all animated by one 
of many instances in which the wrath of man | spirit, and intent on one common object, receiving 
has been overruled by God to His glory. It is} cock new accession of brethren with friendly 
a great proof that the Jewish Scriptures have | greetings, and beguiling the way with social con- 
been handed down without alteration, when this | verse, the melancholy contrast presented by the 
testimony to their faithfulness is borne by a peo-| present state of the country forcibly recalled the 
ple who have always been at enmity with them. | opposite picture, as delineated in the writings of 
At the first establishment of the Samaritans in| the prophets. Nay, I should not say the picture 
Palestine, more than 700 years before Christ,| was recalled; the very reality was itself before 
“one of the priests whom they had carried away|me. “The highways’ are indeed “ desolate” 
from Samaria came and dwelt in Bethel, and | and “lie waste ;” instead of being trodden bya 
taught them how they should fear the Lord.” | joyous company of Israel’s sons, a few strangers 
From him they would receive the Pentateuch in | from distant lands come to behold the judgments 
use in the kingdom of Israel. Although Jero-| of the Lord, and to “say, when they see the 
boam, the son of Nebat, (whose residence was| plagues of that land,—that it is not sown nor 
this very Shechem,) introduced idol-worship | beareth, nor any grass groweth therein :—W here- 
into the kingdom, and ordained feasts, “ which | fore hath the Lord done thus in this land? What 
he bad devised of his own heart,” it is evident | meaneth the heat of this great anger?” 
the knowledge of the true religion had not been| The marks of the curse are indeed upon the 
entirely rooted out; as may be proved, not only| land. Sometimes a green spot will be seen ata 
by the instances of Elijah and Elisha, and the | distance, giving the idea of fertility; but when 
seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to| approached, it is found to bear only the tokens 
Baal, but by the existence of several schools of | of the original denunciation,—thorns and briers. 
the prophets at Bethel and elsewhere. By the We rode on hour after hour, amid increasing 
“sons of the prophets” would the law be care-| desolation. The latter part of the way lies over 
fully preserved ; and it was probably a copy be-| a succession of mountainous ridges, where there 
longing to some of them that the Samaritans| is no regular road, but the horses clamber up the 
received, as their instructor was from Samaria, | best way they can, sometimes over smooth slabs 
and not from Judah, and they never had any| of stone, and sometimes through heaps of loose 
friendly intercourse with the Jews. From the| stones. My impatience to see the holy city in- 
time of Solomon, therefore, we have the five| creased every hour. As we climbed up each 
books of Moses handed down to us entirely in-| ridge, I expected that, from its summit, I should 
dependent of the Jews, and by a people who| behold Jerusalem; but I was doomed to many 
have always been at enmity with them. Even disappointments ; as summit after summit only 
in the present day there is a great shyness be-| gave to view: another range of hills to be sur- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans; they not only| mounted. It forcibly reminded me of the jour- 
do not intermarry, nor worship together, but ney to the Heavenly Jerusalem, which is a steep 
have no social intercourse. and difficult path, presenting one mountain after 
Next morning we rose very early to set out on| another to be overcome; but we know that at 
our journey to Jerusalem. I felt a feverish | last we shall reach the city of God; and should 
restlessness and anxiety to reach that city, which | not the certainty of this reconcile us to all the 
had been associated in my mind from childhood, | difficulties of the way? While on this tedious 
with all that is sacred and venerable ; and I often journey, I was made fully to understand the 
said within myself as we rode along: “ Is it pos-| comparison of the Psalmist: “ As the mountains 
sible that this very day my feet shall stand within | are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
the gates of Jerusalem ?” about his people from henceforth even for 
Our route lay for some time through a fertile | eyer.”* 
plain which had some appearance of cultivation,| At length the long-expected moment arrived : 
there being several fields of millet in it. But the| about noon we reached the summit of the hill 
farther we advanced on our journey, the more Scopus, and all at once Jerusalem burst upon my 
barren and desolate the country became. My|view. The feelings of such a moment cannot 
mind was alternately occupied with two very dif- | be described ; they can only be faintly imagined 
ferent pictures. At one time I thought of the by those who have not experienced them. Every 
days when all the male population of Israel went | Christian traveller speaks of the feeling as over- 
up “three times in a year” to Jerusalem; powering: what, then, was it to me, as at once a 
“whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the| Christian and a Jew! The scene of the world’s 


Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks redemption,—the metropolis of the country of 
unto the name of the Lord.” In all probability, iis i sais 


six of the tribes, whose possessions lay northward 


*Psalm cxxy. 2. 
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my fathers,—* the City of the Great King!” I paint on the walls of their studies some favorite 
could, in some faint measure, realize the feelings ' sentences from the sages of old, or some chosen 
of my blessed Lord and Master, when “ He be-| text of Scripture. Those inclined to follow this 
held the city, and wept over it.” custom, could not do better than write up this 
But here, as everywhere else in the Holy| one word, “ Wait.” It is but a monosyllable ; 
Land, you are indebted to association alone. | yet it is fuller of meaning than any other word 
That which actually meets your view is a com-| in the language, and it is applicable to all ages, 
paratively modern eastern city; her bulwarks| and to all circumstances. At the first slight view, 
and her palaces are those of the false prophet.| merely to “wait” seems so simple a thing, that 
The Lord has abhorred His sanctuary; He has it is scarcely entitled to be called a grace ; and 
given it to be “trodden down of the Gentiles,| yet larger promises are made to it than to any 
until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.”*| other grace, except faith; and hardly, indeed, 
How near this may be, who can tell! | with that exception, for the grace of “waiting” 
We went first to the Damascus gate, but were | is part of the grace of faith—is a form of faith ; 
not admitted ; we then went round to the Jaffa) is, as some would describe it, an effect of faith ; 
gate; and by it 1 entered the Holy City. My| or, more strictly, one of its most fruitful manifes- 
feet stood “within the gates of Jerusalem ;” a’ tations. 
pilgrim and a stranger I entered the city of my| Great and singular is the honor which God 
fathers, “ Jerusalem, which is in bondage with | has set upon patient waiting for Him. Man, 
her children ;”} yet, through the great mercy of! seeing not as God sees, sets higher value upon 
God, a citizen of “the Jerusalem which is! his fellow’s active works——the bright deeds of 
above.” | days or hours. God values these also; but He 
(‘To be continued.) ‘does not assign them the same pre-eminence 
—— | which man assigns them ; He does not allow them 
From Dr. Kitto’s Daily Bible fllustrations. |any pre-eminence over the constant and long- 
| enduring struggle with the rising of the natural 
; mind, which is evinced in long and steady wait- 
| ing under all discouragements for Him—in the 
Thirty years ago, before the Lord caused me! assured conviction that He will come at last for 
to wander from my father’s house, and from my}| deliverance and protection, although his chariot 
native place, I put my mark upon this passage in| wheels are so long in coming. 
Isaiah, “I am the Lord: they shall not be ashamed | It requires but little reflection to perceive 
that wait forme.” Of the many books I now) that the Lord’s judgment in this matter is better 
possess, the Bible that bears this mark is the only| than man’s. Active virtue brings present reward 
one that belonged to me at that time. It now|withit. Apart from the encouraging applause 
lies before me; and I find that, although the hair | it obtains from some—more or fewer —it is attend- 
which was then as dark as night, has meanwhile | ed with a pleasurable excitation of spirits in the 
become “ a sable silvered,” the ink which marked | mere sense of action, as well as in the hopes and 
this text had grown into intensity of blackness as | aspirations connected with it. There is nothing 
the time advanced, corresponding with, and in| of this in mere patient waiting—day after day, 
fact recording, the growing intensity of the con-| through long years perhaps, and it may be in 
viction, that “they shall not be ashamed that/ dust and ashes—until the Lord shall manifest 
wait for Thee.” 1 believed itthen; but 1 know! towards us his love, his sympathy, his care. 
it now; and I can write probatum est, (it is! But to rest thus in the assured conviction that 
proved,) with my whole heart, over against the| He will do so—to do him the credit of believing 
symbol, which that mark is to me of my ancient| that nothing less than this is His intention 
faith. | towards us—is a tribute rendered by faith to His 
“They shall not be ashamed that wait for me.” | honor, a tribute which He holds in most high 
Looking back through the long period which has| esteem, and which He does most abundantly ree- 
passed since 1 set my mark to these words—a|ompense. This recompense such faith needs; 
portion of human life which forms the best and | for it is a quality of the Christian character, 
brightest, as well as the most trying and con-| which, as God only can understand it, finds little 
flicting in all men’s experience—it is a joy to be| encouragement but:from Him. It receives, less 
able to say: “I have waited for Thee, and have} than any other, the outer sustainment of man’s 
not been ashamed. Under many perilous cir-| approval and admiration. 
cumstances, in many most trying scenes, amid It is also eminently conducive to the com- 
faintings within and fears without, and under| pletion of the Christian character in its peculiar 
sorrows that rend the heart, and troubles that | qualities, to nourish that habit of constant looking 
crush it down, | have waited for Thee; and lo, | to the Lord, of constant dependence on Him, of 
I stand this day as one not ashamed.” vital faith in Him, of constant readiness for Him 
Old scholars and divines were wont to write or | —which is far more precious in His sight than 
nnailgtiiad jall the gold, frankincense and myrrh, of which 
* Luke xxi. 24. t Gal. iv. 25. men could make oblation to Him. It is, there- 
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fore, no marvel, that this passive form is that 
chiefly, both for their soul’s good and for his own 
honor, in which God has, in all ages, seen fit to 
exercise his servants, from ancient Abraham down 
to the youngest son of Abraham’s faith. Let us 
take comfort and encouragement from these most 
true things. 

Art thou plunged deep into troubles from 
which the hand of man will not, or cannot save 
thee? Or does thy soul lie in the deep waters 
from which no strength of man can draw thee 
forth? “ Wait on the Lord and He shall save 
thee ;”* and cry to Him, “Thou art the God of 
my Salvation; on Thee do I wait all the day.”’+ 

Is thy good evil spoken of among men; and 
thy name cast forth as evil among those who once 
delighted in thee, but who now seek to lay thine 
honor in the dust? Fear not. All will be right 
anon. Thy Vindicator lives, and will ere long 
bring thee forth in white robes, free from all the 
stains that men strive to cast upon thee. Re- 
member that thy Lord suffered all this, and much 
more for thee. Remember “The Lord is a God 
of judgment. Blessed are ‘all they that wait for 
Him.”+ 

There are two bitter enemies of man’s true 
life—the world without him, and the world 
within him—the world in his heart. The con- 
flict is sometimes terrible, and thou dost some- 
times feel as one left without strength, and thy 
hands fail, and thy heart grows faint. What is 
this but to teach thee where thy true strength 
lies, and to cast thee off from every other? “ Wait 
on the Lord; be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen thine heart. Wait, I say, on the 
Lord.” || 

Sometimes the discouragement is deeper yet. 
We live under the hidings of our Master’s face. 
He seems to have covered himself with a thick 
cloud, which our sight cannot pierce, and which 
our prayers cannot pass through—they fall con- 
sciously short of their aim, and come back to the 
dull earth, flat and unprofitable. But be of good 
cheer. This cannot last for ever, nor last long. 
Only “rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him ;”§ and be assured that “the Lord is good 
to them that wait for Him;”§ and although it 
may be that now, for a little while, thou liest 
void of strength, and almost lifeless upon the 
ground, yet, amid thischilliness, still wait, though 
wounded, wait—holding fast the conviction which 
His promise gives, “They that wait. upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength. They shall 
mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint.”** 

To have waited for the Lord, He allows to 
constitute a claim to his tender consideration for 
us. “ Be-gracious to us: we have waited for 


* Proverbs xx. 22. 
t Isaiah xxx. 18. 
§ Psalm xxxvii. 7. 
** Isaiah xl. 31. 


{+ Psalm xxv. 5. 
| Psalm xxvii. 14. 
7 Lam. iii, 25. 


Thee.”* And no one ever yet could truly say, 
“ waited patiently for the Lord,” without being 
enabled, rejoicingly, to add,—“ And He heard 
my cry.”+ And in that day of full fruition of 
all we have waited for, shall we not, out of the 
fulness of our replenished hearts, ery with ex- 
ulting shouts to all that pass by: “ Lo, this is 
our God; we have waited for Him, and He will 
save us: this is the Lord; we have waited for 
Him, we will be glad and rejoice in his salva- 
tion.”{ 


ooo 


THE ERICSSON CALORIC ENGINE. 


This invention, of which so much was said a 
few years ago, and which did not answer the ex- 
pectations of its projectors, may now be chronicled 
as a success ; and it is not saying too much to say 
that its inventor has placed his name by the side 
of Watt, Franklin, Morse, Stephenson and Whit- 
ney. It is true he has not constructed a new 
motor capable of propelling vessels across the 
ocean, although his invention may be some time 
applied to that purpose ; but there is a larger field 
of utility for it to occupy. Important as naviga- 
tion is, the use of machinery in the mechanical 
arts is much more so; for hardly an eighth of all 
the steam apparatus now constructed is employed 
for marine purposes. The Ericsson Caloric Engine 
Agency, impressed with this fact, have accord- 
ingly turned their attention in the direction indi- 
cated with the most flattering results. 

Captain Ericsson himself has been in no 
manner disheartened by the comparative failure of 
his machine ; but rather, elate with confidence, 
has been for years, and is still, constantly engaged 
in supervising the construction of his engines, 
and of such improvementsas have been suggested 
tohis notice. Of his qualifications as a machinist 
there is not room for question. He came to this 
country in 1840, at the invitation of Commodore 
Stockton, to build the engines for the steam- 
frigate Princeton, and when she was broken up 
they were transferred to the new vessel, where 
they are now rendering good service. The screw 
engine is his invention ; and if he had paused at 
that, he would at this moment have been worth 
a fortune. But the motive power of caloric 
engaged his attention, and the experiment of the 
caloric engine in 1851-3 is familiar to all our 
readers. Failure it was, doubtless, in a com- 
mercial view; but it should, nevertheless, be 
stated, that everything Captain Ericsson promised 
was accomplished : a speed of eight miles to the 
hour was attained, and in spite of the seeming 
miscarriage, at the present time three yachts are 
in process of construction with caloric engines. 
At the building of the agency, on the corner of 
Duane and Hudson streets, two of these engines 
may be seen in daily use. The following estab- 
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lishments are now employed in the manufacture 
of them: the Newark Machine Company, Newark, 
New Jersey; Clute Brothers, Schenectady ; 
Nourse & Carroll, South Groton, Massachusetts; 
I. P. Morris & Company, Philadelphia; and 
Carpenter & Plass, Joseph Banks, and the Dela- 
mater Works, in this city. 

The application of them to mechanical purpo- 
ses is on the increase. Several have been 
purchased for printing presses in this city; one 
recently to go to Sacramento ; and the Cincinnati 
Press has employed one for some time. The 
following is the testimony of the editor as to its 
capabilities: Size (diameter) of cylinder, twenty- 
four inches; power of engine, five horse ; motive 

wer, hot air; weight of engine, one and a 
Palf tons ; composed entirely of iron and brass ; 
space occupied, six feet by two; fuel, coal, coke 
or wood ; usual number of impressions per hour, 
3,500 ; often run off full 4,000 ; cost of fuel per 
hour one cent. 

The service of an engineer to take care of the 
engine is not required. Any common laborer 
can feed the furnace; the whole amount of coal 
used on the engine, with a cylinder of thirty-two 
inches diameter, being ouly a bushel in twenty- 
four hours, and the machinery is far less compli- 
cated than that of the steam engine. Hence it 
can be operated with far less expense. 

For canal navigation the Ericsson engine is 
admirably adapted, and must supplant steam. 
In the printing-office it is the thing wanted. 
To propel pumps it is admirably adapted. 
Staats M. Mead employs one in his store, in 
Pearl street, to work his hoisting apparatus, and 
it does the business for three buildings to perfect 
satisfaction. Its employment on the city rail- 
roads, in place of horses, is contemplated. 

Captain Roberts, of the ship Underwriter, has 
engaged one to be put in his vessel to hoist in 
and out freight. When she leaves port, the 
hoisting apparatus will be detached and the 
engine employed to work the pumps; for which 
purpose, in case of fire ora leak, it will be in- 
valuable. 

The size of the cylinders now constructed 
ranges from eight to thirty-two inches diameter. 
The cost of an engine is about the same as that 
of the steam engine ; but once in operation the 
expense of using it is trifling. Requiring no 
engineer and little fuel, to keep up horse power 
varying from two to sixteen, it will meet the 
wants of establishments that cannot afford steam 
power. The absence of danger from explosion, 
ete., is an important consideration. According 
to present appearances, it will not be many years 


before caloric engines will be an appendage to| 


every establishment carrying on manufacturing 
business.— New York Evening Post. 


——~ 


To criminate and recriminate never yet was 
the road to reconciliation. 
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CHEERING PROSPECT FOR IRELAND. 


There is hope for Ireland, poor, down-trod- 
den, priest-ridden Ireland. The great changes 
that have taken place during the past year in that 
“ green isle of the ocean,” seem to be preparing 
the way for its moral regeneration. With the 
exception of Ulster, the northern of its four prov- 
inces, which, since the time of Cromwell has 
been Protestant, having been largely settled by 
Scotch Presbyterians, the island has been under 
the dominion of the papacy. Ulster, with 
about a fourth of the area of the island, has 
nearly a third of its population, and for two hun- 
dred years has been the most prosperous portion. 

Before the great famine in 1847, the popula- 
tion was over eight millions, of which five were 
probably Roman Catholics. The great mass of 
those who perished then, and of those who have 
since emigrated in such large masses, have been 
Romanists. In consequence of the passage by 
the British Parliament of a bill for the Relief 
of Eucumbered Estates, by which proprietors of 
estates that had been held by entail were allow- 
ed to sell their land, many great estates which 
had been neglected—their owners generally liv- 
ing abroad, leaving the collection of their rents 
to rapacious agents—were cut up into small 
farms and sold to English and Scotch farmers, 
who have been mainly Protestants. 

Not only has this caused great material im- 
provement to the island, but the unexpected fact 
now appears, that fully one half of its present 
population are Protestants, there being more 
than three millions of Protestants, while the 
whole population is about six millions. The 
westand south are begioning to resemble the 
north of the Island, and the whole aspect of 
the country haschanged. Schools and churches 
where the true gospel is preached, the labors of 
the Bible-readers, and missionaries, accompanied 
by the powerful influence of busy industry that 
always distinguishes Protestant lands where the 
gospel is free,from those where independence and 
enterprise with the right of private judgment 
are crushed by priestly despotism, must soon 
produce their effects ; and though the opposition 
of Romanism may become more determined and 
formidable than ever, truth must prevail, and 
that beautiful Emerald isle yet be still more 
beautiful through the influence of enterprise and 
education, the fruits of religious liberty — 
American Messenger. 


—~ 


In admiring the beauties of creation we should 
consider to whom we stand indebted for all the 
entertainments of sense, and who it is that thus 
opens his hand and fills the world with good. 
Such a habitual disposition of mind consecrates 
every field and wood, turns an ordinary walk 
into a morning or evening sacrifice, and will im- 
prove those transient gleams which brighten up 
and refresh the soul. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forsien [NTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 18th 
ult. have been received. No battle had then oc- 
curred, nor had the Austrians made any considerable 
advance ; the Sardinian bulletins represented them 
as having drawn back from some of their positions. 
Some unimportant skirmishes had taken place. 
The French Emperor had arrived in Italy, and had 
established his head quarters at Alessandria. His 
departure from Paris and his arrival at Genoa were 
both accompanied by demonstrations of popular en- 
thusiasm. Count Buol, the Austrian Prime Minister, 
had resigned his office. Count Rechberg, who is well 
known among European diplomatists, and has the 
reputation of considerable ability, is reported to 
have succeeded him. The English government had 
formally proclaimed its neutrality, but was still 
pushing forward warlike preparations, and putting 
the fortresses in a state of defence. A circular had 
been issued from the War Office, sanctioning the 
formation of bodies of volunteers, who may be called 
out in case of invasion or the appearance of a hostile 
force on the English coast. It was stated in the 
ministerial circles of Berlin, that Prussia had not 
bound herself to any Power to remain neutral, but 
maintained for the present an expectant position ; 
and the other German States, it was said, were dis- 
posed to leave to her the first step, as the heaviest 
burden of the common defence would fall upon her. 
The Prussian Chambers had voted the supplies re- 
quired to place the army on a war footing. A strong 
feeling in favor of Austria against France was mani- 
fested in the debates. 

The German Federal Diet, at an extraordinary sit- 
ting held on the 13th ult., adopted the proposition 
to put the garrisons of the Federal fortresses on a 
war footing. The Hanoverian representative proposed 
that a corps of observation should be placed on the 
Upper Rhine, but Prussia protested against such a 
measure. 

The neutrality of the Papal government had been 
formally announced to the French and Austrian gov- 
ernment, and formally accepted. 

Much agitation prevailed in the Turkish provinces, 
especially in Bosnia, and an outbreak against the gov- 
ernment was anticipated. The Turkish army in that 
quarter had been increased. The Austrian govern- 
ment had stopped the transmission of political news 
to Constantinople by telegraph, and the European 
inhabitants had requested that the telegraph at 
Jassy might be joined to the Russian lines. 

Great Brrrain.—The returns of the Parliamentary 
elections now received stand 351 Liberals, 299 Con- 
servatives. The whole number of members to be 
elected was 654. 

Arrangements had been made in London for hold- 
ing a public meeting, to be presided over by the Lord 
Mayor, for memorializing the government in favor of 
the non-intervention of England in the continental 
struggle. A number of similar meetings had taken 
place in other parts of the country, and the feeling 
in favor of such a course was general. 


Tuscany.—The Provisional Government appointed 
on the abdication of the Grand Duke, commenced its 
legislative career by a decree abolishing the punish- 
ment of death, without distinction of offences. By 
other decrees, an ordinance of the Grand Duke 
against the press was repealed; and the two uni- 
versities of Pisa and Siena were re-established. One 
of its most important acts is a decree restoring to 
fall authority an article of the charter of 1848, which 
declares all Tuscans, whatever religious belief they 
may profess, to be equal before the law, required to 
contribute to the burdens of the State in proportion 
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| to their property, and all equally admissible to civil 

| and military employments. The representatives at 

Florence of England, France and Sardinia had enter- 
ed into official relations with the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The King of Sardinia accepted the military 

| dictatorship, only with reference to the co-operation 

of Tuscany in the war, and does not appear to inter- 
fere in civil affairs. 


Russia.—To forward the great measure of the 
emancipation of the serfs, the Emperor has directed 
|the organization of special commissions formed 
from among the nobles, in the different provinces, to 
prepare plans, which are to be laid before a central 
| committee, to be digested into one general plan 
which may satisfy the needs of each province. Many 
of these local committees have finished their plans 
and laid them before the central committees. 


CrentTraL AmericA.—The contract made by the 
President of Nicaragua with M. Belly, as the chief 
|of a French company for constructing an inter- 
| oceanic canal, has been ratified by the Congress with 
such modifications as not to interfere with treaties 
with other nations. The important grants of land 
originally given are not sanctioned. The assent of 
Costa Rica to the amendments is requisite before 
they can be carried into effect. 


Paciric Ockean.—A Honolulu paper states that the 
| French government is withdrawing its civil and 
| military officers from the Marquesas Islands, where a 
| kind of protectorate has been kept up; and that it 
\is about to remove its military establishment from 

Tahiti, leaving only a few civil officers. The plan, it 
is said, also embraces the entire restoration of Queen 
; Pomare as ruler of the Society Islands. 

Sovrn Arrica.—It is stated in a Cape of Good 
Hope paper that official dispatches from the British 
government had been received there, disallowing any 

| action on the part of the Colonial government, foy 

resuming British sovereignty over the abandoned 
Orange Free State, or extending it to more distant 
and hitherto unconquered provinces. 


Domxstic.—Some time since, the captain of the 
brig Rolerson, on the passage from Pensacola to 
Boston, discovered a fugitive slave who had secreted 
himself on board, and had been forced by hunger 
from his hiding place. Thecaptain put into Hyannis. 
Mass., and induced the captain of the schooner Eliza- 
beth, for the sum of $500, to convey the fugitive to 
Norfolk, to be sent thence back to Pensacola; and he 
was carried off before the people of Hyannis knew of 
the circumstance. The captain and mate of the 
Rolerson were arrested in Boston on the 26th ult., 
charged with depriving the man of liberty and send- 
ing him into slavery, and they gave bail in $2,000 
to appear for trial. A warrant has also been issued, 
it is stated, against the captain of the Elizabeth. 

The Grand Jury of the U. 8. District Court at 
Charleston, 8. C., lately refused to find a bill against 

| Capt. Corrie of the bark Wanderer, for being engaged 
in the slave trade; but it is stated that they have 
since expressed a wish to re-consider the matter. 
The Court is not disposed to give a case a second 
time to the same jury, but has consented to hear ar- 
gument upon the question. 

Capt. Townsend, of the slaver Echo, has been 
acquitted at Savannah. 

A paper published at Eddyville, Iowa, states that 
provisions, both for man and beast, are exceedingly 
searce in thatregion. There is perhaps corn enough 
to feed the people, but it isin the hands of a few per- 
sons, who will sell only fora dollar a bushel, and 
few of those who need have the means to buy, 8° 
that much suffering must occur, 





